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opportunity may be found for the examination of the sections that 
have been recently added. But in the mean time it seems most 
fitting that this occasion should not be allowed to pass without an 
expression of our hearty congratulations to the illustrious author on 
the realization of the purpose of his life. 

The Editorial Committee. 



Thus Spake Zarathustra: A Book for All and None. By 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by A. Tille. London : Henry 
& Co., 1896, pp. xxiii., 488. 

These things are an allegory: and the man who "spake" them 
is no kinsman of the Persian Zoroaster. Friedrich Nietzsche, the 
new wearer of that prophet's mantle, picked it upas he walked one 
day in January, 1883, along the wooded hills around Rapallo and 
looked on the fairest scenery of the eastern Riviera. He was then 
in his thirty-ninth year, and had for about seven years been a wan- 
derer in search of health on the uplands of the Engadin and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In 1872 he had begun a career of 
meteoric brilliancy as a writer and a thinker on man, his aims, 
ideals, and illusions, and drew upon himself the attention, if not 
always the approval, of those who, throughout the world, fight 
under the banners of " advanced thought." This career came to an 
abrupt end in 1889 by a mental and bodily collapse, which has left 
the daring spirit a complete and apparently hopeless wreck. 

The book, called "Thus Spake Zarathustra," consists of a series 
of chapters, composed in a figurative and fantastic prose, which 
caricatures rather than imitates the style of an Oriental sacred book, 
and is laden with a varied store of epigrammatic reflections on life 
and criticisms of morals and religion. It is divided into four parts. 
The first three, written during the years 1883-84, were published 
in 1886. The fourth part, a sort of interlude, — or satiric drama 
following on a trilogy of passion, — was printed for circulation 
among Nietzsche's friends in 1885 (having been written that same 
year at Mentone), but did not become public till 1892. To under- 
stand properly the utterances of Zarathustra-Nietzsche some knowl- 
edge of the life and letters of the author during these years would be 
almost indispensable, and this biographical material would have to 
be supplemented by a history of the movements in the world of 
thought and letters for the last twenty-five years. Some light as 
regards the personal element in the work may be derived from Lou An- 
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dreas-Salome's " Fr. Nietzsche in SeinenWerken" (Wien, 1894), but 
for complete and authentic information more may be expected from 
the second volume, yet unpublished, of Nietzsche's life by his sister. 

When the scene opens, Zarathustra is supposed to have spent 
from his thirtieth to his fortieth year in the quest of truth, making 
his home in a mountain cavern, with an eagle and a serpent as his 
familiars. He has at length resolved to go down from his hermitage 
and offer men the gifts won in his aerial meditations. These gifts 
are summed iip in a new gospel, the gospel of a new humanity, 
which, instead of sacrificing the individual to the mass, and the 
earthly Here to a heavenly Hereafter, shall be realized on earth in 
a more than human race, which it is the present duty to prepare 
and make possible, a race for which society shall not be an obstacle, 
but, as it were, a fostering garden where they may grow in grace and 
strength, and for which deity shall be the inspiring faith in perfect- 
ibility, not a fixed power impending as a menace and a check upon 
the path of progress. The multitude, however, shows no taste for 
such revelations of spiritual truth, and prefers the marvels of char- 
latans. Zarathustra, accordingly, who does not wish "implicit 
believers," but fellow-workers who will "write new values on new 
tables," — i.e., will destroy the old misconception of good and bad 
and create other ideals of perfection, turns away from the masses 
and resolves to sing his song "to single and to dual recluses." 
These chants form some eighty chapters, more or less concordant 
in theme, but far from continuous or systematic : the outpouring of 
varying moods of gloom and gladness, hope and disgust ; often wild 
and fiery in tone, with many traces of the struggle with self and 
with old associations, but often also gracious with quaint charms, 
and touches of tenderness. 

European civilization, as Nietzsche sees it, is the victim of ideals 
which mislead it in two directions. On one side it is dominated by 
a low-toned Utilitarianism, whose watch-words are mass-happiness, 
comfort, conservation of general and individual welfare. To these 
ends learning and morality, enlightenment and virtue, are made 
alike subservient. To-day is the day of the masses and the vulgar. 
The " Philister" is supreme, and gives the key-note both to the 
science of the scholar and to the ethics of the just and good. On 
another side, civilization is attracted — and distracted — by ascetic 
and pessimistic ideals, which, according to Nietzsche, have found 
their typical expression in Christianity. These disparage natural 
impulses ; instead of manly action they preach self-sacrifice, com- 
Vol. VII.— No. 3 24 
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passion, and, in general, an altruism which leaves no room for 
healthy self-regard. As against the greatest-happiness idea, Nietz- 
sche insists on the view that self-conservation must not be identified 
with stagnation, and that the welfare of humanity has yet to be dis- 
covered and rightly conceived. Man, far from having surmised or 
learned his true meaning and drift, is still in the making : he is, as 
he stands, only " the rope between the animal and the superhuman." 
" What is great in man is that he is a bridge and not a goal." His 
being has yet to be made by effort, suffering, and sacrifice. So far 
Nietzsche may seem to be an ally of ascetic morality. But he sharply 
disclaims the connection. Asceticism has in his eyes treated the 
body as something extraneous, which hampers, and only hampers, 
the spiritual life; its overstrained spirituality has dehumanized 
man, and set up a conception of truth and goodness which is hostile 
to the requirements of human nature. "Everywhere," he cries, 
" sounds the voice of the preachers of death." 

"Dead are all Gods: it is now our will that the superhuman 
live, ' ' are the words which conclude the first part ; and when Zara- 
thustra, after months and years of renewed retirement, again, in 
Part II., utters his message, it begins with the same refrain : "The old 
God is dead," or, for those who have not yet gone so far, " Deus est 
delendus." "There was a time," as he puts it, "when, as men 
looked out on far-away seas, they said God," but the surmise thus 
uttered was according to Nietzsche one which paralyzed man's 
effort, set up an insurmountable barrier to his progress, and sub- 
jected his life to an influence of incalculable instability. Such a 
deity is — or rather is part of — the inscrutable power whom primi- 
tive man (if Epicurus and Nietzsche tell us true) saw haunting 
human life from lonely places and holds of darkness. And, per- 
haps, if man is to rise above his lower self, such a God must disap- 
pear. We may even say that, if this be atheism, such an atheism 
has many adherents among the followers of the true God. The 
godhead, which is to be, Nietzsche sees as the ideal end, consum- 
mating a process whereby the man of to-day, if he fulfils his true 
mediating position, will build up in many children of glory the 
kingdom of the superhuman, — the as yet undiscovered, but still-to- 
be-pursued, "land of his children and his children's children, in 
remotest seas." But if the gods of primitive tradition are to go, 
and leave man free space to create many exemplars of the god- 
head which is to be, other fetters on human development must 
go too. Foremost among these drags is, in Nietzsche's eyes, 
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the dogma of the eternity and immutability of moral rules and of 
particular moral ideals. All detached ethical precepts, all single 
and limited ethical ideals, all detailed moral standards, have in 
them elements arbitrary, provincial, temporary. The law which 
shall not pass away is not written with earthly pens or graven on 
earthly tables. Nichts ist wahr : Alles ist erlaubt. There is 
nothing in even the most sacred observances and institutions of 
human life which has not, when tested by history, a tentative and 
provisional character. Even the best of manners and customs, if 
allowed to reign forever, i.e., beyond its implied conditions, would 
corrupt a world, the distinctive mark of which is to be ever on the 
march. Hear Nietzsche : 

" Oh ! my brothers ! where lies the greatest danger for all 
men's future ? Is it not from the good and just ? 

"For they are those who say and feel in their heart, We know 
already what is good and just ; we have it, too. Woe to those who 
still seek for it ! . . . 

" Oh ! my brothers ! there was once one who saw into the heart 
of the good and just : and he said, They are Pharisees. But men 
understood him not. 

" The good and just themselves might not understand him : their 
mind was fast in the stocks of their good conscience. Unfathom- 
ably shrewd is the stupidity of the good. . . . 

"But the second who discovered their land, — land, heart, and 
world of the good and jus"t, — he it was that asked, Whom do they 
hate most ? 

" It is the maker of new things they hate most : him who breaks 
tables and old values, the breaker. Him they call peace-breaker 
(criminal). 

" The good, verily, they cannot make anything new : they are 
always the beginning of the end. They crucify him who writes 
new values on new tables : they sacrifice the future ; they crucify all 
men's future. . . . 

" Break, break in pieces the good and the just. 

" Ye flee from me ? Ye are scared ! Ye tremble at this word ! 

" Oh ! my brothers, when I bade you break in pieces the good 
and the tables of the good, — then first did I put man aboard to sail 
his high sea. 

"Then only comes there upon him the great terror, the great 
looking about, the great illness, the great qualm, the great sea- 
sickness. 
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" False shores and false securities the good taught you : in good 
men's lies had ye birth and bield. Sly and awry have the good 
made everything to its very heart. 

" But he who discovered the land Man, discovered also the 
land Man's future. So shall ye become my seafarers, valiant, 
patient. 

" Walk upright betimes. Oh, my brothers ! learn to walk up- 
right. The sea is in storm, and many will fain hold themselves 
upright on you. 

" The sea is in storm. Everything is in the sea. Up ! up ! ye 
old seamen's hearts. Fatherland, say ye? Our helm is set thither- 
wards where is our children's land. Thither, stormier than the sea, 
storms our great longing." . . . 

Should any one, stimulated by the call of this patriotism of the 
future, to serve and to create a nobler posterity, be unwilling, like 
a prudent person, to throw away the old tables until he receives 
assurance of what is to take their place, should he ask, What is 
the way ? and what are the signs which betoken the approach to 
truer goals ? he will not find, I fear, much comfort from the new 
prophet. He does not reveal a way ; he seeks fellow-travellers who 
are fellow-seekers. He knows that he is only a forerunner ; and 
not very infallible even at that. If he be "a bridge unto the 
future," he is also — and that is his cross — "a cripple at the 
bridge." He knows that the work of self-teaching and self- 
discipline unto self-growth is a task not to be accomplished at- a 
single stroke ; knows, too, that every good quality, every nobility, 
has its defect and its temptation. " Whoso wisheth to learn to fly 
one day must first learn to stand and walk and run and climb and 
dance." There is no one infallible road either, because there is 
no single goal : " noble ones of many kinds are needful, if there is 
to be nobility." "That is my way" is his answer to those who 
question him as to the way. " The way, — there is none such." 
" By many ways and modes I have come unto my truth : . . . a 
trying and questioning of ways was all my going." Clearly, there 
are many dangers attending such experimentation in life. It can- 
not be tried " on a worthless thing;" the cost of the experiment 
roust be borne by the living experimenter. This has to be borne 
by every one who, like Nietzsche, has felt: "I am of to-day and 
the past : but something is within me that is of to-morrow and the 
day after." Whoso goes on this path is not without his work. If 
he has broken the tablets x>f duties, he has still upon him the un- 
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written law of duty to the Man that is to be. Past and present 
forms of family may be in his view but provisional inductions ; but 
the ideal of marriage still remains " the will in pairs to create 
the one which is more than those who created it. Mutual rev- 
erence name I marriage, — reverence before those who will such a 
will." 

It was said by Francis Bacon of his Atlantidean sage that his 
look was of one who pitied men. And so may it be said of Nietzsche. 
Yet is his a mixed feeling: there is in it pity that men "bear so 
many strange things on their shoulders," and make their "life so 
hard to bear;" there is contempt that they sit so complacently 
resigned under their burden, and regret the irrevocable, and leave 
their existence a meaningless fragment ; but there is also active 
energy urging to transform the future by a creative will. But of 
vulgar compassion Nietzsche is impatient. "What in the world," 
he asks, "has done more harm than the follies of the compassion- 
ate !" Setting more importance on relief of momentary pain and 
of temporary ailments than on the sure but protracted process of 
rebuilding health and strength, weakly and sentimental pity leads 
astray, and neglects the one thing needful, the development of the 
higher man. " Compassion makes dull and heavy air for all free 
souls. ' ' Its function in life is entirely secondary ; and to allow it 
to claim more is high treason against the majesty of future human- 
ity. So the master-builder who labors for the higher world he sur- 
mises and longs for, must often be hard, — sparing neither his 
neighbor nor himself in the rigor of his devotion. "Myself I 
sacrifice unto my love, and my neighbor as myself; thus runs the 
speech of all creators." Nietzsche's protest against the idolization 
of emotional pity and sympathy, which the sensitive and senti- 
mental have sometimes spoken of as the essential teaching of 
Christianity, and which Schopenhauer dignified with the title of 
ethical principle, is not unneeded. And if we remember the ex- 
travagances of altruism, we shall better understand his emphatic 
counterblasts. " There is a wholesome and healthy selfishness 
which springs from mighty soul, — from mighty soul to which 
belongs the high body, the beautiful, victorious, refreshing body, 
around which everything is a mirror ; the flexible, persuading body, 
whose image and epitome is the self-joyous soul." Such selfishness 
is not a light thing, any more than true compassion is identical with 
the gush of sympathetic emotion. " By all means," says Nietzsche, 
"love your neighbor as yourselves, but let me first see you such as 
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love yourselves." But "to learn how to love one's self is the finest 
and cunningest of arts." 

To hear Nietzsche, one might sometimes think as if all that was 
needed for the seeker after higher life was to burst the bonds around 
him by an effort of vigorous will. " Willing delivers." But what 
if will itself be a prisoner ? Gods and moral imperatives may be 
discarded ; but the past stands irrevocable, menacing and marring 
the present, and man can, it seems, only gnash his teeth impotently, 
and seek in vain anger and vainer punishments to get relief for his 
vexation. Will beats wildly against its prison-bars and kicks against 
the pricks; and how is it to unlearn the spirit of revenge? "Who 
taught it reconciliation with time, and something higher than all 
reconciliation ?" How is it to unlearn the pessimism which arises 
as it sees in all the past, in every "it was," a "fragment, an 
enigma, a dismal accident"? Only, replies Nietzsche, "when a 
creative will saith unto the 'It was,' Thus would I have it be." 
But for Nietzsche, at least, the " It was" has a further significance 
and a deeper horror than to the commonalty. Following out an 
idea which has again and again in different forms risen up to awe 
the inquiring spirit, he sees in all existence an eternal recurrence. 
The burden of the irrevocable past grows heavier as age is added 
to age. "A demon," so he puts it, "in an hour of utmost soli- 
tude thus whispers : This life, as thou now livest and hast lived, 
thou must live once more and countless times more ; and there 
will be in it nothing new, but each pain and pleasure and each 
thought and sigh and all the ineffably little and big of thy life must 
return to thee, and all in the same order and sequence." And 
what retort does the tempted will make ? Does it curse the demon 
whoso spoke, or fall crushed to the ground in despair? or may 
there come a moment when it rises to the height of the awful deci- 
sion and, in full amity with life, affirms its resolve to have this mo- 
ment once more and countless times over again. From the depth 
of Nietzsche's pessimism — from the horror in which he shrinks at 
the ghastly idea of the "ring of existence," the "eternal recurrence' ' 
— there emerges the final utterance of the world -affirming, life as- 
cending will. The free spirit — the pioneer on the way to the super- 
human — is one who has so accepted the fact of life that " he will 
have it again, as it was and is, for ever and ever, insatiably calling 
da capo, not merely to himself, but to the whole piece and play, 
and not only to the play, but at bottom to him to whom this play 
is just what is needed, and who makes it needful, because he always 
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needs himself again, and makes himself needful. How ? And — 
would not — this — be — cir cuius vitiosus deus?" The problem of 
life, it seems, has brought us round — by a " vicious circle," perhaps 
— to God. Life, on the assumption of the demonic idea, can only 
be lived, — a paralyzing pessimism can only be escaped, — if the in- 
dividual, born, as it appears, to struggle with an alien and irre- 
movable sum of antecedents, as a mere incident and single fragment 
in the stream of time, boldly accepts and asserts his identity, in the 
root of his being, with the supreme freedom and unchartered spirit 
of life in all its range and sweep. We are now, it may be said, in 
the full tide of unverifiable metaphysic ; or we have passed from 
morality — even Nietzsche's morality — into religion. The final and 
fundamental step is a mystic salto mortale, — an act of faith, — by 
which the individual seems to reach what more pensive thinkers 
call the " beatific vision" and " intellectual love of God." 

It is principally in the second and third parts that these vaguely 
adumbrated ideas find a place : and they are not touched in 
Nietzsche's other works except in passages such as Aph. 341, from 
the " Gay Science" (publ. 1882), and in the "Other side of good 
and bad" (Aph. 57). They are the evidence of the last stages of a 
Titanic struggle, — of the struggle which man seems inevitably com- 
pelled to make to give himself a secure standing-ground in the 
battle of life. In Nietzsche's case they seem especially full of ter- 
rible pathos. If all life, as he holds, has been hitherto built and 
taught to rise by illusions, if man in his science, his art, and his 
morality has only, clutched at semblances helping him to keep and 
foster life, if these creations of his mind are only something spread 
over existence to cheat or stave off an ineradicable pessimism, — it 
is hard to find anything solid elsewhere. Then the circle of infer- 
ence is indeed vicious ; and man only steps into the vacant place of 
God, or simulates the post of conductor in the chariot of life and 
nature, because otherwise he must perish. But, on the other hand, 
it may be urged, only by such declaration, of what the old thinker 
otherwise expressed by saying that all our movement, life, and being 
was in God, can art, science, and morality be made anything more 
than illusions and artificial perspectives. The creator of art, 
science, and morality, if they are to be real, and solid elements in 
a real world, and not mere devices and tricks to escape ruin, — a 
mimicry which deceives enemies in the struggle for existence, — 
must be a real superhuman or a real Deity. And by an inverted 
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path Nietzsche would have arrived at the old Greek dogma of 
man's essential divinity. 

But these conclusions were not formulated by Nietzsche ; he, at 
least, has not, like R. Wagner, recited a palinode ; and we cannot 
say that any decided trace exists of the recoil, which the accept- 
ance of a theo-centric, instead of an anthropo-centric, position for 
man seems to involve, had clearly presented itself to his mind. 
His hour apparently had come ; his sun set when the great noon 
promised a fruitful evening, and his message hardly goes beyond 
that awakening of the sleepers, that stimulus to a new step in de- 
velopment, which thorough scepticism, honest and unresting, may 
give. The fourth part of the book is not properly a continuation 
of the rest. It is rather a grimly farcical indictment of those 
specimens of the higher culture and advanced thought, who 
fancied themselves, and at one time were fancied by Nietzsche 
himself, to be his comrades and fellow-workers in the emancipa- 
tion of the human spirit. They are all, on closer inspection, 
somewhat cranky and ill-favored instances of the type higher- 
man, — suitable for doing odds and ends of rough work in the 
wilderness, but hardly genial and hale and gracious enough to 
enter into the land of promise. Towards the close of the book, 
they are all — the several types of the radical, emancipated, agnostic, 
and free-thinker — gathered in Zarathustra's cave, where the utmost 
they rise to is (in allusion to a mediaeval caricature of religion) the 
worship of the Ass. Whereby, perhaps, is signified that although 
they have surmounted the gloomier depths of religious dogmatism, 
and surmised the presence of an ineffable simplicity in things, they 
have reached but a somewhat jejune and negative conception of 
the higher truth. But of the interpretation of these scenes, which 
are evidently not without the spice of direct personal reference, it 
would be out of place to say more than to hint that they occa- 
sionally sound a jarring note and offend against the canons of 
good taste. 

In the main, this notice has contented itself with giving a brief 
exposition of the contents of this volume, without going into 
criticism or discussion. Some of Nietzsche's opinions are of such 
obvious extravagance, judged by common standards, that exami- 
nation of them may be thought unnecessary. But of most, a 
much longer discussion would be required than could find a place 
here. Perhaps enough has been said on various points to excite a 
desire to hear more. Some, indeed, may think that these are 
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poisonous opinions and best left in silence and neglect. But to 
this it maybe rejoined that the growth of such opinion is itself 
a symptom that certain corners in the fields of ethics and reli- 
gion have been left to an abandonment which favors the up- 
springing of strange plants, with both weeds and good grain 
among them. Nietzsche is at least always honest, pure, and 
thorough. One of his faults is a natural perversity, if one may 
so style it, which positively refuses easy and flattering solutions 
of problems, and would always seek its rest on the hardest and 
barest of rocks, with inveterate suspicion of any suggestion that 
happiness and truth can lie down together. Another is a fatal 
facility to follow the track of epigram, and to wander in the 
pleasant but devious mazes of verbal conceits. It has been impos- 
sible in i. bare abstract like this to give much of an idea of his 
style. Its variety and sparkle naturally tend to disappear in the 
monotony of a summary statement of his positions. 

Of the translation it is difficult to speak favorably ; but it may 
be admitted that, to translate Nietzsche well would be a task of no 

small skill. 

W. Wallace. 
Oxford. 

Hand-Book to the Labor Law of the United States. By 
F. J. Stimson. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. 

Pp- 3 6 5- 
Labor in its Relations to Law. Four lectures delivered at the 

Plymouth School of Ethics, July, 1895, by F. J. Stimson. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. Pp- I 45- 
Two more serviceable volumes to the student of the "labor 
question" in the United States have not been issued in recent 
years than these of Mr. Stimson's. Law is the expression of the 
organized political conscience (or lack of conscience) of a society ; 
it is so much of what is good and right (or the reverse) as the 
society makes up its mind to enforce. The study of the existing 
law on the labor question is very different from a theoretical study 
of that question, and may be far from yielding a practical solution 
of it ; but it gives us, in conveniently objective form, what the 
organized community feels about it, and tells us what we have to 
reckon with in seeking to compass any changes that we may our- 
selves individually desire. 

The value of these books consists (1) in giving a full and relia- 



